CARDINAL WOLSEY

by EDWARD P. CHEYNEY

A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY antiquarian, advising
jTjJLord Clarendon on his collection of portraits of great
Englishmen, chooses Cardinal Wolsey, with Walsingham,
Leicester, Raleigh, Pole, and Sir Thomas Smith as his
six " polititians." To no one of these is the adjective great
more suitably applied than to Wolsey. He had a certain
native and essential greatness, quite apart from any position
he attained. It impressed his contemporaries, and has not
failed to obtain recognition from his later biographers. It
extorted the reluctant admiration of hostile Norfolk in
Henry VIII.
"There's in him stuff that puts him to these ends.
For, not being propped by ancestry, . . .
The force of his own merit makes his way,
A gtft that Heaven gives. . .  "
His earliest biography is entitled The Negotiations of Thomas
Wolsey, the Great Cardinal To the diarist already quoted
he is " the great cardinal," " the magnificent cardinal";
to another contemporary he is " that great man.'3 Even
when his oppressions are complained of, he is " the great
tyrant.5' This greatness doubtless meant different things
to different men, but to all it was something characteristic
of Wolsey. It was intensified no doubt by the contrast
between the obscurity of his origin and his later fortunes.
Son of a butcher or cattle dealer of Ipswich, well-to-do but
certainly plebeian, the boy, evidently gifted, was put to
school to rise in the church, through which alone a boy of
the lower classes could rise in the fifteenth century- A " boy
bachelor " at fifteen, fellow and schoolmaster of his college,
Magdalen, at Oxford, his first appointment was as tutor